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Erom  time  to  time  I've  brought  you  news  about  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
research  on  textiles —  about  their  "buying  guides  on  sheets,  and  "blankets,  and 
"bath  towels,  and  many  other  kinds  of  fabrics  used  about  the  house. 

Today  comes  a  report  from  Washington  of  another  very  interesting  piece  of 
textile  research.     On  upholstery  fabrics,  it  is  this  time.     And  I'm  told  it's 
the  first  study  of  this  kind  on  upholstery  fabrics  that's  been  made  by  anybody, 
anywhere.    The  two  women  who  planned  and  carried  through  this  research, — Bess 
Viemont  Morrison  and  Margaret  Hays —  are  very  much  to  be  congratulated.  They've 
started  the  ball  rolling  toward  labels  that  will  give  us  buyers  and  users  of 
upholstered  furniture  a  better  idea  of  the  wear  that  we  can  expect  from  the  fabrics. 

You  notice  I  say  they've  started  the  ball  rolling.     So  far  as  I  know 
there  are  no  really  informative  labels  now  on  upholstery  material  by  the  yard  or 
on  furniture  covered  with  such  fabrics.     I  mean  labels  based  on  laboratory 
tests  that  say  how  strong  the  fabric  is.     Or  how  much  rubbing  it  will  stand.  Or 
how  much  crushing  it  can  take,  if  it's  a  velvet  or  some  other  material  with 
a  stand-up  pile.     Or  whether  the  colors  are  fast  under  standard  light  tests. 

So  to  get  the  real  facts  on  these  qualities  for  the  kind  of  fabrics  that 
furniture  makers  are  now  putting  on  chairs  and  sofas,  Mrs.  Morrison  and  Miss 
Hays  bought  samples  of  62  representative  materials.     They  paid  from  69  cents 
a  yard  to  $4.90.    And  their  selection  took  in  brocades,  damasks,  friezes 
(free-zays),  velvets,  rib  weaves,  and  .novelties.    Most  of  the  materials  were  cotton. 
But  some  were  cotton  and  rayon.    And  a  few  had  a  mohair  pile. 

As  a  result  of  their  tests,  the  textile  experts  were  a.ble  to  work  out 
a  system  of  grading  the  different  types  of  upholstery  fabrics.  And  they  now 
propose  minimum  specifications  for  each  grade. 

Manufacturers  of  upholstery  goods  are  now  studying  this  plan  proposed  by 
the  Home  Economics  Bureau.    And  if  some  day  when  you  go  to  buy  a  new  damask  cover 
for  your  easy  chair,  and  find  on  the  goods  a  label  that  says  G-rade  A  or  Grade  B, 
and  gives  definite  information  about  its  wearing  qualities,  you'll  know  where  the 
idea  started  and  who  did  the  pioneer  research. 

And  now  for  a  few  practical  pointers  that  may  help  you  in  picking  cut  a 
good  wearing  upholstery  material,  if  you're  buying  one  this  fall.     (Eor  it  will 
be  some  time  before  this  grade  labeling  can  possibly  get  into  operation  even  if 
manufacturers  decide  to  put  it  on  their  goods.) 
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First,  "bo  sure  to  choose  a  firm  closely  woven  fabric  that  is  pliable. 
That  goes  for  all  upholstery  goods. 

Sometimes  very  firm  tapestries  that  look  as  though  they'd  wear  like  iron, 
rub  into  holes  in  no  time.     They  haven't  any  give.     'They're  harsh  and  stiff  and 
the  fibers  in  them  are  not  really  strong.    The  strong  tapestries  are  firmly 
woven  also,  bat  they're  flexible. 

Friezes  seem  to  "be  about  the  best  wearing  upholstery  goods  of  those 
now  in  style.     The  surface  of  a  frieze,  you  know,  is  covered  with  tiny  stand-up 
loops.     It  looks  like  a  very,  very  fine  turkish  towel.     Often  these  loops  (the 
pile ,  as  textile  people  call  it)  are  mohair  or  mohair  mixed  with  cotton.  Yfriatever 
the  fiber,  they  should  be  well  anchored  into  the  foundation  cloth  so  that  they 
won't  pull  out  and  make  the  cover  look  ragged,  long  before  it  wears  out. 

Then  if  you're  buying  a  damask  chair  covering,  be  sure  not  to  get  one  with 
long  yarn  loose  on  the  surface.     "Floats"  is  the  technical  name  for  these.  But 
they  quickly  become  "snags"  and  "loose  ends"  when  something  catches  under  them 
and  gives  them  a  sharp  pull. 

As  for  color,  that's  the  hardest  thing  of  all  to  judge  beforehand.  Only 
the  manufacturer  knows  what  kind  of  dye  and  how  good  a  dye  ha  has  put  on  the  fibers. 

If  you  find  a  label  that  says  "vat-dye"  or  "indanthrene  dye",  you  can  be 
assured  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  permanent  kinds  of  dyes  used.     But  there  are 
no  accepted  standards  yet  as  to  just  what  a  so-called  "colorfast"  upholstery 
fabric  really  means.     Colorf astness  to  sunlight  is  one  thing.     Colorf astness  to 
water  and  dry  cleaning  fluid  is  another.    But  an  upholstery  fabric  that  carries  - 
some  kind  of  a  colorfast  label  is  probably  a  better  choice  than  one  that  says 
nothing  at  all  about  color  quality. 

Some  of  you  who  are  wishing  you  could  freshen  your  upholstered  pieces  of 
furniture  may  not  be  considering  recovering  them.     Have  you  thought  of  making 
slip  covers?    The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  has  not  as  yet  made  any  technical 
studies  of  slip  cover  materials  similar  to  the  study  of  upholstery  fabrics.  But 
it  has  published  a  helpful  leaflet  suggesting  good  points  to  look  for  in 
selecting  slip  cover  materials,  and  it  gives  detailed  instructions  for  actually 
making  the  covers.    You  can  get  a  copy  free  by  writing  to  the  bureau. 

"Slip  covers  often  wrinkle  badly  because  they  can  not  be  as  tightly 
stretched  and  securely  fastened  to  the  furniture  frame  as  upholstery  can  be," 
this  leaflet  says.     "The  heavier  and  more  firmly  woven  materials,   such  as  denim, 
galatea,  rep,  and  upholsterer '  s  sateen,  will  wrinkle  less  than  thinner  fabrics. 
Cretonne,  crash,  hand-blocked  linen,  a.nd  cotton  damask  will  retain  their  new- 
ness longer  than  gingham,  percale,  or  chintz.     The  wrinkling  of  any  material 
is  influenced  by  the  amount  of  sizing.     Those  tht  are  filled  with  starch  muss 
easily,  but  those  with  very  little  dressing  look  well  for  a  long  time." 

I  suggest  that  if  you  are  interested  in  slip  covers  you  write  for  a  copy. 
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